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Now, in the language of Lord Bacon, "I would
rather believe all the fables of the Talmud and the
Alcoran than that this universal frame is without
a Mind"; but science is the orderly arrangement of
things we can know, and not of things we cannot
know, and I think there is no irreverence in dis-
missing from our attention those theories which
rest upon our feeble imaginations of the Divine
Nature; indeed, I think the term irreverence more
properly belongs to the methods I am declaring in-
sufficient.

"God hath not made" [I am quoting the language of Sir
Thomas Browne] "a creature that can comprehend him; *t is
a privilege of his own nature; 'I am that I am* was his own
definition unto Moses; and 't was a short one to confound
mortality, that durst question God, or ask him what he was."1

We must, indeed, in tracing the line of causation
along which the facts of any science are to be ar-
ranged, come finally to some ultimate barrier beyond
which we cannot pass; but we should not too soon
conclude that the barrier has been reached. The
rule of dramatic poetry, not to introduce a God upon
the stage unless a crisis appears demanding the
Divine intervention, should be the rule of philosophy
also:

Nee deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus incident.

But the prodigious space which the doctrine of the
Law of Nature has filled in philosophical speculation
as the foundation both of Ethics and Law is itself
a phenomenon to be explained. It could hardly

1 Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, sec. xi.